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"Every  book  we  read  may  be  made  a  round  in  the  ever-lengthening  ladder  by  which  we 
climb  to  knowledge  and  to  that  temperance  and  serenity  of  mind  which,  as  it  is  the 
ripest  fruit  of  Wisdom,  is  also  the  sweetest.  But  this  can  only  be  if  we  read  such  books 
as  make  us  think,  and  read  them  in  such  a  way  as  helps  them  to  do  so,  that  is,  by 
endeavoring  to  judge  them,  and  thus  to  make  them  an  exercise  rather  than  a  relaxation 
of  the  mind.  Desultory  reading,  except  as  conscious  pastime,  hebetates  the  brain  and 
slackens  the  bow-string  of  Will.  It  communicates  as  little  intelligence  as  the  messages 
that  run  along  the  telegraph  wire  to  the  birds  that  perch  on  it." 

— From  Lowell's  Books  and  Libraries. 
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ALL  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  READ  THIS  PAGE. 


The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class,  or  conference,  will  be 
held.  All  are  urged  to  remain  for  it,  whether  prepared  to  take  an  active  part 
or  not.  On  the  first  evening  necessary  explanations  will  be  made,  and  then 
some  subject  suggested  by  the  lecture  just  given  will  be  discussed.  Afterwards 
the  subject  will  always  be  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  lecture-evening,  with 
the  reading  that  has  been  done  in  connection  with  it  and  the  papers  that  have 
been  written.     The  freest  discussion  and  criticism  are  invited. 

The  Papers. — Every  student,  whether  a  candidate  for  examination  or  not, 
is  earnestly  advised  to  write  a  paper  upon  one  of  the  questions  that  are  printed 
just  after  the  lecture  outline.  The  necessary  book  or  books  will  always  be 
found  on  the  reference  shelves  of  the  local  public  library,  or  will  be  made 
accessible  to  all  students  in  some  other  way.  Although  it  is  best  to  write 
upon  only  one  of  the  questions,  choosing  as  difficult  a  one  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  it  is  hoped  that  many  persons  will  find  it  possible  to  do  the  reading 
for  all  of  them.     This  is  of  course  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  the  class. 

The  papers  should  be  written  concisely,  and,  when  convenient,  on  foolscap 
paper,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only,  with  a  margin  of  two  inches  on  the  right 
of  the  page.  They  should  have  at  the  head  of  the  first  sheet  the  writer's 
name  and  the  name  of  the  centre.  All  papers  should  reach  the  lecturer's 
address  at  least  three  days  before  the  following  lecture.  They  will  be  returned 
at  the  next  class,  with  the  lecturer's  criticisms  written  on  them.  Some  of  them 
will  from  time  to  time  be  read,  in  part,  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion,  but 
without  mention  of  the  writers'  names.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their 
papers  questions  or  suggestions  concerning  topics  that  may  seem  to  them  to 
require  more  detailed  explanation.  N.  B. — Papers  frequently  come  to  the  lec- 
turers insufficiently  stamped. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance  upon 
the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  work 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Each  person 
who  passes  the  examination  successfully  will  receive  from  the  society  a  certifi- 
cate in  testimony  thereof.  A  graded  series  of  such  certificates,  leading  in  the 
end  to  a  diploma,  is  being  arranged. 

The  Students'  Association. — The  formation  of  a  Students'  Association, 
for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well  as  during  its 
continuance,  is  strongly  urged. 


NOTE. 

The  syllabus  should  be  read  with  care  before  the  lecture,  and  again  soon 
after ;  but  during  the  lecture  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  it. 


CERTAIN  POETS  AND  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND. 


In  each  lecture  a  general  survey  of  the  entire  literary  career  of  the 
writer  under  consideration  will  be  given,  and  the  point  of  view  will 
be  indicated  from  which  his  work  is  to  be  studied  during  the  follow- 
ing  fortnight,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  subjects  for  essays  and 
class  discussion  have  been  chosen.  It  will  be  found  that  nearly  all  of 
these  subjects,  and  also  the  more  specific  suggestions  concerning  read- 
ing, are  based  upon  editions  of  these  writers  which  are  so  inexpensive 
that  every  student  can  afford  to  own  them.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who 
attend  the  classes  will  buy  and  read  at  least  one  volume  each  fortnight. 
In  many  cases  the  cost  will  be  but  12  cents  {for  the  numbers  of  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series);  in  other  cases  25  cents  {for  the 
Salem  Editions  of  Hawthorne).  If  these  books  are  generally  pur- 
chased and  widely  read,  the  results  of  the  course  cannot  fail  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  permanent. 


LECTURE  I. 

Hawthorne. 

The  Point  op  View. — "  The  Puritanism  of  the  past  found 
in  him  its  poet."  Hawthorne  was  pre-eminently  an  artist ; 
the  life  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  especially  in  the 
earlier  days,  his  material  ;  a  liking  for  dim  lights  and  rich 
shadows,  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  one  of  his  most 
marked  characteristics.  All  these  tendencies  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  far  as  genius  admits  of  explanation,  by  reference 
to  his  descent.  (See  the  introduction  to  The  Scarlet  Letter.) 
The  gloom  and  fanaticism  of  the  first  American  Hawthornes  ; 
the  sea-faring  life  of  the  later. 

Earey  Life. — Born  in  1804.  Retiring  disposition,  and 
life-long  shyness.     College  life. 
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The  Time  op  Preparation. — Twelve  years  of  hermit-like 
seclusion,  devoted  to  practising  the  art  of  writing.  The 
first  series  of  Twice-Told  Tales  (1837,  at  the  age  of  33). 
Slight  recognition.  The  Transcendental  Movement,  and  the 
Brook  Farm  Community,  where  Hawthorne  spends  one 
year.  The  Blithedale  Romance  (written  later)  the  chief  re- 
sult. Marriage,  at  the  age  of  39,  and  home  at  Concord,  in 
the  Old  Manse.  (See  the  introduction  to  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse.)  Poverty.  Three  years  in  the  Salem  Custom- 
House. 

Success  and  Fame. — Publication  of  The  Scarlet  Letter 
(1849,  at  the  age  of  45).  Its  reception.  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables,  and  still  greater  success.  The  Greek  tales. 
Campaign  biography  of  President  Pierce ;  the  Liverpool 
consulate.  Five  unproductive  years.  Hawthorne  in  Italy, 
and  The  Marble  Faun.     Our  Old  Home  ;  its  value. 

Last  Years. — The  return  to  Concord.  Vain  efforts  to 
produce  a  ' '  romance  of  immortality. ' '  Premature  old  age 
and  decline  ;  sudden  death  (May,  1864). 

SUBJECTS  POR  ESSAYS  AND  CLASS. 

Choose  one  subject  and  study  it  thoroughly.  Write  thoughtfully 
and  concisely.  Please  quote  in  full,  unless  they  are  too  long,  all  pas- 
sages referred  to  in  support  or  illustration  of  the  statements  made. — 
The  first  six  questions  all  refer  to  Hawthorne 's  first  collection  of 
stories  and  sketches,  the  Twice- Told  Tales,  the  others  to  his  first 
romance,  The  Scarlet  Letter.  These  two  volumes  can  be  supplied  to 
students,  in  good  binding,  for  25  cents  each. 

1 .  Classify  the  Twice-  Told  Tales  according  to  their  imagi- 
native quality,  and  define  the  characteristics  of  each  class. 

2.  What  problems  and  what  phases  of  life  and  character 
are  treated  in  them  ? 

3.  Give  illustrations  from  this  collection  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  Hawthorne  uses  allegory,  and  comment  upon 
the  literary  value  of  such  use. 

4.  What  touches  of  dramatic  power  do  you  find  in  these 
tales  ? 


5.  Which  of  them,  if  any,  foreshadow  the  quality  of 
thought  and  the  power  of  the  The  Scarlet  Letter  f 

6.  What  is  your  favorite  among  them,  and  why  ? 

7.  Trace  the  development  of  the  leading  characters  of 
The  Scarlet  Letter  (one  or  more  of  them — all  four,  if  time 
permits),  and  show  how  they  illustrate  the  principal  effects 
of  sin  upon  the  soul. 

8.  Is  a  novel  successful,  other  things  being  equal,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  conforms  to  the  canons  of  dramatic  art  ?  Is 
The  Scarlet  Letter  a  great  novel  when  tried  by  this  test  ?  Is 
it  when  tried  by  other  standards  ? 

READING. 

After  The  Scarlet  Letter  read  The  Marble  Faun,  and  com- 
pare the  two.  Then  the  other  romances,  and  return  then  to 
the  other  minor  works. — The  small  biography  by  Conway, 
in  the  Gi'eat  Writers  Series,  is  excellent.  The  sketch  by 
James,  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  is  defective, 
but  brilliant  and  suggestive.  Fields'  recollections,  in  Yes- 
terdays with  Authors,  supplement  the  biographies  entertain- 
ingly. There  can  be  no  exhaustive  study  of  Hawthorne's 
life  and  character  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  full  and 
interesting  memoir  by  his  son.  Whoever  would  study 
Hawthorne's  style  should  carefully  compare  the  various 
Note- Books  with  the  finished  work  that  is  based  on  them . 

Preparatory  Reading  for  the  Emerson  Lechire. 

Read  and  re-read,  with  careful  attention  to  thought  and 
style,  The  American  Scholar,  published  now  in  the  volume 
called  Nature,'  Addresses  and  Lectures,  and  formerly  in  the 
Miscellanies.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  No.  42.  This  oration  is  an  unconscious  account 
of  Kmerson's  own  inner  life,  and  reveals  the  sources  of  his 
power  and  his  wide-spread  influence. 


LECTURE    II. 

Emerson. 

Ancestry  and  Childhood. — His  brave  and  pious  ances- 
tors. Birth,  in  Boston,  in  1803.  His  father's  death.  His 
mother's  poverty  and  fortitude.  Harvard  College  ;  Emerson 
as  "  President's  Freshman  ; "  his  industry  and  independence. 

The  Ministry. — The  Divinity  School.  "  Approbated  to 
preach,"  at  the  age  of  23.  Pastor  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
in  Boston.  The  unusual  character  of  his  preaching. 
Resignation  of  his  office,  because  of  conscientious  scruples 
concerning  certain  religious  rites.  Europe  ;  the  visit  to 
Carlyle,  and  the  consequent  friendship  ;  the  Carlyle-Emer- 
son  correspondence.     Return  to  America. 

Concord  and  Literary  Life. — The  "Lyceum,"  and 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  Emerson.  Residence  at  Concord, 
in  the  Old  Manse.  The  Transcendental  Movement.  Publi- 
cation of  Nature  (1836,  at  the  age  of  33).  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Divinity  School  addresses,  and  the  storm  that 
they  aroused.  The  Dial.  The  Essays.  Emerson's  poems. 
Second  visit  to  England  and  the  Carlyles.  English  Traits. 
Emerson's  connection  with  the  anti-slavery  conflict.  The 
honors  shown  him  in  his  old  age.     His  death  in  1882. 

subjects  for  essays  and  class. 

Read  again  the  first  three  sentences  printed  under  this  heading  after 
the  analysis  of  the  Hawthorne  lecture. — The  first  three  questions  beloiv 
refer  to  the  addresses  published  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
which  can  be  supplied  to  students  for 1 2  cents.  The  next  two  are  based 
upon  the  first  series  of  the  Essays,  which  can  be  had  in  a  great  variety 
of  inexpensive  editions. 

1.  Write  a  brief  analysis  of  Emerson's  address  on  The 
American  Scholar,  and  then  criticise  the  thought,  point  by 
point.    Is  this  address  an  adequate  and  complete  account  of 
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the  functions  and  duties  of  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters  ? 
Do  the  scholars  and  writers  of  to-day  live  up  to  the  ideals 
that  it  sets  forth  ? 

2.  State  briefly  the  course  of  thought  in  The  Fortune  of 
the  Repiiblic.  Do  you  find  anything  in  this  essay  with  which 
you  cannot  agree  ? 

3.  Read  the  address  called  The  Yo?mg  American,  and  study 
with  especial  care  section  3.  Do  you  accept  all  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  section  ? 

4.  Study  the  essay  on  Prudence  (in  Essays :  First  Series), 
and  then  draw  up  in  brief  form  an  outline  of  the  argument, 
taking  especial  pains  to  indicate  the  connection  between  the 
successive  thoughts.     Answer  too  the  following  questions  : 

1.)  What  does  Emerson  mean  by 

a.  "  Prudence  is  the  virtue  of  the  senses." 

b.  ' '  Some  wisdom  comes  out  of  every  natural  and 
innocent  action. ' ' 

c.  ' '  Poets  should  be  lawgivers. ' ' 

d.  "His  art  is  less  for  every  deduction  from  his 
holiness,  and  less  for  every  defect  of  common 
sense." 

e.  ' '  Human  nature  loves  no  contradictions,  but  is 
symmetrical." 

2.)  What  does  he  mean  in  this  essay  by  "culture  "? 
3.)  What  statement  do  you  find  here 

a.  of  Emerson's  literary  creed  ; 

b.  of  an  important  principle  of  art  criticism  ? 
4.)  Explain  the  poetical  motto  prefixed  to  this  essay. 

5.  Study  in  the  same  way  the  essay  on  Self- Reliance. 
Answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.)  What  does  Emerson  mean  by 

a.  ' '  Trust  thyself  :  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron 
string. ' ' 

b.  ' '  Society  everywhere  is  in  conspiracy  against 
the  manhood  of  every  one  of  its  members." 

c.  "I  would  write  on  the  lintels  of  the  door-post, 
Whim." 
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d.  "With    consistency   a  great    soul   has    simply 
nothing  to  do." 

e.  ' '  This  one  fact  the  world  hates  :  that  the  soul 
becomes. ' ' 

f.  "  Every  new  mind  is  a  new  classification." 

g.  "  Travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise." 

h.   "  Not  in  time  is  the  race  progressive." 
2.)  What  is  the  chief  lesson  that  this  essay  aims  to  in- 
culcate ? 
6.  What  sentence  in  each  one  of  the  addresses  and  essays 
referred  to  above  do  you  consider  most  significant  in  point 
of  thought,  and  what  one  most  successful  in  point  of  expres- 
sion? 

READING. 

The  authorized  life  by  Cabot  (in  two  volumes)  is  of  great 
value.  Its  only  defect  is  a  lack  of  familiar  detail.  This 
lack,  however,  has  been  remedied  by  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  personal  recollections  by  Mr.  Emerson's  son, 
under  the  title  Emerson  in  Concord.  The  two  books  together 
constitute  one  of  the  best  of  biographies.  There  are  also 
two  less  extended  lives  that  are  excellent.  One,  by  Dr. 
Garuett,  in  the  Great  Writers  Series,  is  a  skilful  summary 
of  the  Cabot  life,  with  important  original  contributions. 
The  other,  by  Dr.  Holmes,  is  full  of  appreciative  criticisms 
and  interpretations.  Either  of  these  volumes  may  be 
recommended  to  students  who  are  unable  to  procure  the 
Cabot.  The  Carlyle- Emerson  correspondence  should  be 
studied,  both  for  its  biographical  and  autobiographical  value 
and  as  the  history  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  friendship.  The 
critical  estimates  of  Emerson's  work  by  Matthew  Arnold 
and  John  Morley  are  of  great  interest. 

Of  Emerson's  own  works  it  is  necessary,  if  one  would 
gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  thought,  to  make  first 
a  careful  study  of  Nature  and  the  early  addresses.  Then 
the  ideas  there  presented  should  be  traced  through  the  two 


volumes  of  Essays.     One  should  next  analyze  in  the  same 
way  the  essays  published  in  later  life,  and  the  poems. 

Preparatory  Reading  for  the  Thoreau  Lecture. 

Study  Walden  with  care,  asking  yourself  what  object 
Thoreau  had  in  taking  up  his  residence  in  Walden  woods, 
and  in  writing  afterwards  this  history  of  his  life  and  thoughts 
there.     Note  also  the  qualities  of  his  style. 


LECTURE  III. 

Thoreau. 

Introductory. — Thoreau's  quiet  simple  life  ;  in  the 
estimation  of  many  a  failure.  The  tardiness  of  his  success 
as  a  writer.  The  growth  of  his  reputation  since  his  death. 
His  present  position  and  influence. 

The;  Events  of  His  Life. — Born  at  Concord,  in  1817. 
His  force  of  character  in  childhood.  The  independence  of 
his  college  life.  Acquaintance  with  Emerson,  and  the 
result.  Anti-slavery  activity  ;  "  the  underground  railroad  ; ' ' 
friendship  for  John  Brown.  Two  years'  residence  in  Walden 
woods.  His  first  book  (A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack Rivers)  and  its  reception.  Publication  of  Walden. 
Last  illness  and  death  (1862). 

An  Examination  of  the  Week  and  Walde?i. — These, 
the  books  that  Thoreau  published  himself,  are  on  the  whole 
of  more  value  than  the  volumes  that  have  been  made  up 
since  his  death,  from  his  papers  and  journals.  A  study  of 
them  will  disclose  the  sources  of  his  present  influence. 

subjects  for  essays  and  class. 

The  first  question  below  is  based  upon  the  two  essays  published  in 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  The  others  have  reference  to  Walden. 
Walden  cannot  be  had  in  an  inexpensive  edition,  but  some  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  whereby  copies  will  be  accessible  to  all  students. 

1 .  What  do  you  learn  from  the  papers  on  The  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Apples  concerning  Thoreau's  man- 
ner of  life,  and  his  intellectual  traits,  and  his  literary  skill  ? 
Do  you  find  in  these  papers  the  poetic  quality  of  thought, 
and  the  "  impression  of  genius,"  of  which  Emerson  speaks 
in  the  biographical  sketch  ?  Support  all  your  statements  by 
reference  to  specific  passages. 
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2.  Study  the  chapters  on  Economy  and  Where  I  Lived  and 
Solitude,  in  Walden,  and  then  state  your  views  as  to  Tho- 
reau's  purpose  in  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  woods,  and  his 
object  in  writing  about  the  life  there. 

3.  What  qualities  do  you  find  in  Thoreau  that  you  have 
not  discovered  in  other  writers  who  have  treated  similar  sub- 
jects ?  Is  his  love  for  nature  that  of  a  naturalist  or  that  of 
a  poet  ?  Study  in  this  connection  the  chapters  on  Sotmds 
and  Brute  Neighbors  in  Walden. 

4.  How  far  would  it  be  possible,  and  how  far  wise,  to  fol- 
low strictly  the  recommendations  laid  down  in  tne  chapter 
on  Reading  ? 

5.  What  benefit  do  you  receive  from  reading  Walden  ? 

6.  What  passage  in  it  has  most  impressed  you,  and 
why? 

7.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  a  great  book,  as  regards  both 
content  and  form  ?  Give  your  reasons,  in  detail,  for  the  side 
you  take. 

READING. 

Emerson's  sketch  of  Thoreau  should  be  read  first.  It  is 
prefixed  to  Thoreau 's  Miscellanies,  and  is  to  be  found  also  in 
Emerson's  Lectures  and  Biographies.  Turn  next,  for 
biographical  detail  and  criticism,  to  any  one  of  the  three 
lives, — Sanborn's,  Page's,  or  Salt's.  There  is  also  an  excel- 
lent memoir  by  Channing,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Thoreau 
and  Hawthorne,  but  it  is  now  out  of  print  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  Page's  biography  quotes  from  it  freely.  Mr.  San- 
born was  a  friend  and  companion  of  Thoreau,  and  gives 
much  interesting  detail  as  to  the  latter' s  associates  and  sur- 
roundings. 

Of  Thoreau' s  own  writings  Walden  and  the  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  should  be  read  first.  After 
these  the  anti-slavery  and  reform  papers  should  be  studied 
by  those  who  care  for  Thoreau  chiefly  as  a  reformer ; 
and  the  volumes  of    extracts  from  his  journals,   entitled 
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Winter,  Early  Spri?ig  in  Massachusetts,  Summer,  and 
Autumn,  by  those  who  are  most  attracted  by  his  descrip- 
tions of  nature. 

Preparatory  Reading  for  the  Longfellow  Lecture. 

Renew  your  acquaintance  with  the  longer  poems,  espe- 
cially Evangeline  and  Hiawatha. 


(SERT1ES   D.-No.   16.) 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LECTURES. 


Certain  Poets  and   Prose  Writers  of 
New  England. 


BY  HENRY  W.  ROLFE,  M.  A., 

Staff  Lecturer  on  Literature. 


LECTURE   IV. 
Whittier. 

' '  The  Poet  of  New  England  :  his  genius  drew  its  nourish- 
ment from  her  soil ;  his  pages  are  the  mirror  of  her  outward 
nature,  and  the  strong  utterance  of  her  inward  life. ' ' 

The  Whittier  family  came  to  America  in  1638,  and  made 
its  home  in  northeastern  Massachusetts.  There,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Merrimac,  its  members  have  lived  ever  since, 
a  quiet  and  simple  life  ;  and  there  the  poet  was  born,  in  1807. 
His  education  was  gained  at  a  country  school,  and  through 
the  reading  at  home  of  the  Bible  and  Burns  and  a  few  other 
good  books.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  certain  of  his  verses 
attracted  the  attention  of  Garrison,  by  whom  he  was  en- 
couraged to  enter  upon  a  literary  career.  He  soon  became 
an  ardent  abolitionist,  working  as  editor,  contributor,  agita- 
tor and  politician  for  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and  further- 
ing it  by  both  his  verse  and  his  prose.  His  stirring  lyrics 
were  of  great  value  in  crystallizing  and  guiding  opinion. 
But  the  more  imaginative  work  that  he  might  have  done 
was  of  course  neglected  during  these  earlier  years.  L,ater, 
however,  after  the  fate  of  slavery  was  decided,  he  produced 
enough  of  pure  poetry  to  secure  him  a  permanent  place  in 
American  literature,  a  place  perhaps  as  exalted  as  that 
which  he  had  previously  won  in  our  national  history. 
He  died  in  December  of  1892,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

(13) 
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SUBJECTS   FOR   ESSAYS   AND   CLASS. 

The  first  three  questions  below  are  based  on  No.  4  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series  ;  the  fourth  has  reference  to  No.  41. 

i .  What  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  Snozvbound  ?  What 
part  of  it  do  you  consider  most  beautiful  ?  Which  are  the 
more  perfect,  the  descriptions  of  outdoor  scenes  or  the 
character  sketches?  Give  in  detail  and  with  illustrative 
extracts  your  impressions  concerning  the  movement  and 
music  of  the  verse,  the  qualities  of  the  style,  and  the  truth 
of  the  descriptions.  Is  Snowbound  realistic?  In  what 
respects  is  it  peculiarly  an  idyl  of  New  England,  and  in  what 
respects  true  to  all  American  life  ?  What  is  an  idyl  ?  Men- 
tion other  idyls  that  you  have  found  in  the  works  of 
American  poets,  and  compare  them  with  Snowbound.  What 
do  you  consider  the  most  perfect  short  passage  in  this  poem  ? 

2.  Whittier's  treatment  of  New  England  life  and  character, 
in  Snowboitnd  and  Among  the  Hills,  as  compared  with 
Tennyson's  treatment  of  Old  England,  in  The  Miller 's 
Daughter,  The  May  Queen,  The  Gardener's  Daughter, 
Dora,  etc. 

3.  The  character,  the  value,  and  the  probable  influence 
of  the  Songs  of  Tabor. 

4.  Do  you  approve  of  binding  together  a  handful  of 
unrelated  tales  by  means  of  such  a  framework  as  that  of  The 
Tent  on  the  Beach  ?  What  is  gained  by  so  doing  ?  What 
other  collections  are  there  that  might  be  compared  with  this  ? 
Which  of  the  component  poems  do  you  consider  most  suc- 
cessful, and  why  ? 

READING. 

The  best  inexpensive  edition  of  Whittier's  poems  is  the 
Cambridge.  The  best  biography  is  Pickard's  Life  and 
Letters  of  fohn  Greenleaf  Whittier,  in  two  volumes,  just 
published.  There  is  a  little  biography  in  The  Great  Writers 
Series,  which  can  be  had  for  thirty-five  cents. 
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LECTURE  V. 

LOWEU,. 

Lowell  was  born  on  February  22,  1819,  in  Cambridge.,  Mass. 
"There  was  a  happy  conjunction  of  stars  at  his  birth. 
Family  stock,  parents,  condition  in  life,  time,  and  place,  all 
were  of  the  best." 

After  graduation  at  Harvard  he  studied  law,  entering 
upon  its  practice  in  his  twenty- second  year.  He  cared, 
however,  far  more  for  literature,  and  soon  abandoned  his 
profession,  living  as  he  could  upon  the  earnings  of  his  pen. 
For  many  years  it  was  a  serious  struggle,  especially  as  he 
insisted  upon  writing  with  an  eye  not  to  popularity,  nor 
even  to  beauty  alone,  but  to  the  good  that  he  could  accom- 
plish. "  The  moans  of  the  downtrodden  the  world  over," 
he  said  in  one  of  his  earlier  letters,  ' '  come  up  to  my  ear, 
instead  of  the  happy  songs  of  the  husbandmen  reaping  and 
binding  the  sheaves  of  light." 

He  gave  to  these  reform  writings,  however,  a  far  higher 
imaginative  quality  than  Whittier  did  to  his  work  on  similar 
subjects  ;  and  he  also  allowed  himself  to  turn  earlier  to  other 
themes.  He  thus  gave  his  powers  fuller  play  than  did  his 
brother  poet.  But  he  would  undoubtedly  have  accomplished 
even  greater  results  if  he  had  been  born  in  less  stirring  times, 
when  he  could  have  devoted  all  his  youthful  strength  to 
pure  poetry. 

Lowell's  prose  was  written  all  along  during  his  life,  much 
of  it  for  the  magazines  and  reviews,  or  in  the  form  of  lectures 
or  addresses. 

In  1855,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard, 
succeeding  Longfellow.  In  1877  he  became  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  and  in  1880  was  transferred  to  England. 
He  was  recalled  in  1885.     His  death  occurred  in  1891. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  CLASS. 

The  questions  below  are  based,  the  first  two  on  No.  30  of  the  River- 
side Literature  Series,  and  the  third  on  No.  jg. 

1.  What  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Lowell's 
descriptions  of  nature  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfalf  In 
what  ways  do  they  differ  from  those  of  Whittier,  of  Ten- 
nyson, of  Wordsworth  ?  Are  they  an  integral  part  of  the 
poem  ?  Do  you  value  this  poem  for  its  ' '  criticism  of  life  ? ' ' 
Point  out  the  passage  that  seems  to  you  most  beautiful,  and 
the  one  that  you  think  fullest  of  suggestion  and  inspiration. 

2.  The  quality  of  Lowell's  patriotism,  as  revealed  in  the 
Commemoration  Ode.  Has  this  poem  unity  and  evenness  of 
development  ?     What  do  you  consider  its  finest  passage  ? 

3.  What  are  the  principal  points  made  in  the  essay  on 
Books  and  Reading  f  Do  you  accept  its  teachings  ?  Do 
we  apply  those  teachings  ?  If  not,  why  is  it  that  we  fail  to  ? 
Compare  this  paper,  if  possible,  with  Emerson's  essay  on 
Books,  in  Society  and  Solitude,  and  state  wherein  the  two 
are  alike  and  wherein  they  differ.  Which  do  you  consider 
the  more  helpful  ?  What  do  you  learn  from  this  essay  con- 
cerning Lowell's  own  reading?  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  wisest  thing  that  Lowell  says  here,  and  what  the 
wittiest  ? 

READING. 

The  Cambridge  is  the  best  one- volume  edition  of  Lowell's 
poems.  There  are  no  inexpensive  editions  of  the  essays. 
The  best  biography  is  the  one  that  the  reader  weaves  for 
himself  from  the  material  furnished  in  the  two  volumes  of 
Lowell's  letters,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  many  books  of  this  delightful  class,  quite  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  letters  of  Charles  Lamb. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

LONGFELLOW. 

' '  They  are  wrong  who  make  light  of  Longfellow's  services 
as  an  American  poet.  His  admirers  may  form  no  longer  a 
critical  majority,  yet  he  surely  helped  to  quicken  the  New 
World  sense  of  beauty,  and  to  lead  a  movement  which 
precedes  the  rise  of  a  national  school." 

Longfellow  was  born  in  1807,  at  Portland,  Maine,  a  beautiful 
quiet  town  by  the  sea.  He  lived  a  simple  life  there  until 
his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  entered  Bowdoin,  a  country 
college  not  far  away.  At  the  close  of  his  course  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  Before  entering 
upon  his  duties  he  spent  three  years  in  Europe,  in  study. 
Soon  he  was  called  from  Bowdoin  to  a  similar  position  at 
Harvard.  Meanwhile  he  had  written  parts  of  Outre-Mer, 
and  had  published  an  important  poetical  translation  from 
the  Spanish.  Before  long  he  began  to  produce  poems  like 
The  Psalm  of  Life,  which  gained  for  him  immediate  and 
wide-spread  popularity.  This  simplicity  and  even  tenor  of 
life  and  this  early  success  are  typical  of  Longfellow's  whole 
career.  His  nature  grew  richer  and  deeper,  his  art  finer, 
his  popularity  and  prosperity  greater,  with  every  passing 
year.  His  life  was  one  of  the  quietest  and  happiest  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  literature. 

SUBJECTS   FOR  STUDY. 

The  twelfth  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 
is  devoted  to  detailed  suggestions  for  the  careful  stud}^  of 
Longfellow's  work.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  have  been 
reading  regularly  in  connection  with  this  course  of  lectures 
will  procure  it  and  continue  their  study  with  its  help.  Even 
those  who  know  Longfellow  best  will  find  such  work 
profitable,  for  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  little  pamph- 
let are  always  excellent  and  frequently  of  unusual  value. 


The  University  Extension  Summer  Meeting. 

THIRD   SESSION— JULY  1-26,  1895. 

UNIVERSITY    OP    PENNSYLVANIA,     PHILADELPHIA. 

Six  Departments.    Each  a  Complete  Course 
of  Vacation  Study. 


A.   Literature  and  History  :     Greek  Year. 

Lecture  Courses  by  Richard  G.  Moulton  (University  of 
Chicago),  Martin  L.  D'Ooge  (University  of  Michigan),  William 
Cranston  Lawton  (Columbia  College),  W.  A.  Lamberton  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania),  D.  C.  Munro  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), B.  Perrin  (Yale  University),  Henry  W.  Rolfe,  Sara  Y. 
Stevenson,  John  H.  Wright  (Harvard  University). 

B     Psychology. 

Lectures,  Seminar,  and  Laboratory  Courses  by  William 
Romaine  Newbold  and  Lightner  Witmer  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania).     I.  Psychology  of  the  Normal   Mind,   20  lectures. 

II.  Physiological  Psychology  of  Adult  and  Child,  20  lectures. 

III.  Hypnotic  and  Kindred  Abnormal  States  of  Mind,  Seminar. 

IV.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  (Labora- 
tory Course).  V.  Experimental  Methods  of  Child  Study 
(Laboratory  Course). 

C.  Music. 

Courses  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  by  Hugh  A.  Clarke 
(University  of  Pennsylvania). 

D.  Biology. 

Lectures,  Class  Discussions  and  Laboratory  Courses  under 
direction  of  W.  P.  Wilson  (University  of  Pennsylvania).  Ten 
prominent  biologists  in  the  corps  of  instructors  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

E.  Civics  and  Politics. 

Courses  and  Conferences  by  Henry  Carter  Adams  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Albert  A.  Bird,  E.  R.  L.  Gould  (Johns  Hop- 
kins), Edmund  J.  James  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  J.  W. 
Jenks  (Cornell  University),  Jesse  Macy  (Iowa  College),  Albert 
Shaw  (Editor  Review  of  Reviews) ,  Woodrow  Wilson  (Princeton 
University). 

F.  Mathematics. 

Courses  for  teachers  of  Secondary  and  Grammar  Schools 
and  for  advanced  students  of  Mathematics  under  the  direction 
of  I.  J.  Schwatt  (University  of  Pennsylvania). 

Department  Ticket,  admitting  to  all  the  lectures  of  any  one  department,  $10. 
Inclusive  Ticket,  admitting  to  the  lectures  of  all  departments,  $15. 

For  full  descriptive  announcement  address  the  Director, 
EDWARD  T.  DEYINE, 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  OFFICE, 

111    S.    FIFTEENTH    STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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